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The Victor in Junior Chautauqua, Bucknell College Campus, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Did you attend Chautauquas 
this summer? 


If so you probably found the Victor 
giving the children the time of their 
lives in folk dancing, under the in- 
struction of the Junior Director, for 
our records were used in more than 
500 Junior Chautauquas. 

Have you heard the new Patriotic 
records listed in the September sup- 
plement? The historic treatment of 
“Dixie” and “‘Yankee Doodle” will 
certainly prove strongly educational 


as well as enjoyable. 

The four songs studied by the Committee 
of the Music Section of the N. E. A. in an ef- 
fort to arrive at some 
standardization, are 
given in the version 
adopted by the N.E.A. 
Victor XXV for use in schools. 
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SHARING THE WORK 
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ESCORTING NEW ARRIVALS 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
Municipalities themselves in various parts of \merica are giving 
their children not only an opportunity to play on municipal play- 
grounds within the city but are opening up tracts outside the city 
limits for summer camps. To answer some of the questions being 
asked about these municipal summer camps facts gathered from a 


number of cities are here given. 


Number of This varies from 10 or 12 to 100, 200, or in the 
Boys in Cam> case of the great municipal camp of Newark, 
1,000 per week. 

Number of Fewer camps are conducted for girls as yet, 
Girls in Camp though many cities alternate boys and girls, 


week at a time. 

Usually one or two weeks. In some places, 

ee oy anyone could stay the full season of nine or ten 
weeks. In others, one group was kept a given time—over night, or 
a week, or two—and then the entire group was changed. 
Total Cost In many cases, equipment, such as tents, uten- 
Equipment sils, camp furniture was given or lent, or taken 
by the campers. Philadelphia spent $2,323 for permanent equipment 
for two camps accommodating 382 children. Los Angeies rented 
tents and paid $42.66 for dishes and utensils. Buffalo paid $150 
for its first equipment. Philadelphia has used the regulation United 
States Army (914 x 14 ft.) khaki tents, each tent placed on a board 
floor, four campers occupying one tent. 

The average cost in most cases is three dollars 
per camper per week. Often this is paid by 
the camper. South Bend, Indiana reports five dollars per week ; 
Boston, six dollars. In most cases the city does not pay transporta- 
tion unless it is impossible for the boys and girls to do so. 

The following is the camp statement of Los Angeles and of 


Philadelphia : 

LOS ANGELES CAMP STATEMENT 
Received SUMMER OF 1911 
Colfected from patrons $699 . 80 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


From From 
Paid Camp Fund City Fund 
Dishes and utensils ............ $42.66 
Preignt and drayage .........+. 29.63 
13.14 
43.00 $30.53 
$1,165.19 $50.52 


Number of Camp patrons, 149 


PHILADELPHIA CAMP STATEMENT 
A. EXPENDITURES 


1. Cost of the equipment, consisting of 40 tents with 
board floors, 125 cots, 175 camp stools, cooking 
utensils, stoves, tableware and accessories suffi- 


2. Cost of food supplies: 
431.45 
$2,235.40 


Salaries of attendants, also labor in pre- 
$1,280.56 

4. Miscellaneous supplies, freight, express- 

363.99 


Transportation of campers and attend- 
ants ; also weekly visits from the office. 978 .67 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


Printing 5,000 copies of prospectus, re- 


ceipt books, cards and circulars...... 


Rent of camp sites 


Total cost of camp 


845 weeks’ board at $4.00 $3,380.00 
373 campers’ transportation, at $2.00....... 746.00 
215 meals served at 74.00 
By petty cash (from treasurer)........... 23.80 

$4,223.80 
Cost of $2,323.00 
One-fifth charged against camp wear and tear 464.60 
Present value of camp equipment.......... $1,858.40 


Net cost to the Association of operating the two camps, 

$3,536.42, against which there is a credit of $1,858.40, the present 
value of our camp equipment. 
_ Many cities take only boys and girls from 
seceeas twelve to eighteen years of age; ordinarily it 
seems unwise to take younger children. Some cities restrict as to 
color and moral character, but usually regular attendants at the 
playgrounds are free to go. 

Most cities were able to take all who asked to go some time 
during the summer, and few returned before the expiration of the 
time set. Many of the camps are located within “hiking” distance 
or within a five-cent fare limit so frequent visits home can be made. 

Some camps are turned over to working boys and girls over 

Sunday. 
Criticism of the camp idea seems to be most 
effectually met by a successful demonstration 
of its value. Those who have conducted these camps are most 
enthusiastic about the benefits of the outdoor life, the getting close 
to one another and to the directors, the give-and-take, the spirit of 
comradeship engendered. 


Criticism 


Many play leaders are willing to go to camp 
for a week or two for their expenses only; 
others are paid the same rate as on the playground; reliable volun- 


Directors 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


teers may often be secured. More important than any other con- 
sideration is the leader. 
The Philadelphia Playgrounds Association 
What to Take publishes the following list of articles to take 
to camp. 


WHAT EACH GIRL SHOULD BRING 
List oF NECESSITIES 


l Usual outdoor clothing 

2. Two pairs of full-size woolen blankets 
3. One pillow 

4+. Towels 

5. ‘Two sheets 

6. One pillowcase 

7. ‘Toilet articles, mirror 

8. Toilet soap 

9. One pair substantial shoes 
10.) One pair rubbers 

11. Short skirt or bloomers 

12. One waterproof coat or cape 
(ne sweater or jacket 

14. Outing hat or cap 

15. Several middy blouses 


DESIRABLE ADDITIONS 


1. Bathing suit 

2. Tennis shoes 

3. Tennis racket 

4+. Fishing tackle 

5. Camera 

6 Hammock 

7. Book or magazine 


8. Any musical instrument, with music 
9. Sewing or fancy work 
10. Any other things which may add to the interest or enjoy- 
ment of the camp should be included. 
It is recommended that no jewelry be brought. 
(The popular and sensible camp costume is middy blouse and 
bloomers. ) 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


WHAT EACH BOY SHOULD BRING 
List oF NECESSITIES 


Two heavy blankets 
A sweater or heavy coat 
An extra suit of old clothes for change in case you are 


WN 


caught in the rain 
4+. An old overcoat or raincoat 
5. Shoes that have good soles and a pair of rubbers 
(. A comb and brush 
7. .\ small mirror 
8. A toothbrush 
9. ‘Towels and soap 

DESIRABLE ADDITIONS 

Tennis shoes 
Baseball bat 
Baseball glove 
Fishing tackle 
Bathing suit or swimming suit (full suit) 


ont Ww he 


Book or magazine 
7. ny musical instrument, with music 


It is suggested that old clothes, not torn, that have been dis- 
carded for school use be used in camp 
It is desirable that the campers understand be- 
The Work of fore starting that all work is to be shared. 
ee Soy Some camps hire someone to do the cooking. 
ome camps hire someone g 
No one should be allowed to shirk. 
It is often wise to have a definite program. Buffalo used the 
following for a girl’s camp: 


Program 7:00 a. m.—Rising hour 

8:00 a. m.—Breakfast 

8 :30 to 9 :30.—Work about the house 

9:30 a. m.—Preparation for field day ; train- 
ing for high jump and basket- 
ball throw ; baseball 

10:30 a. m.—Folk dance practice at grove in 
dance pavilion which was not 
used during the morning 

11:30 a. m.—Bathing 
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THE SCHOOL OF CHILDHOOD 


1:00 p. m.—Dinner 

2:00 p. m.—Open 

3:00 to 5:00 p. m.—.At the grove; dancing, 
fishing 

6:00 p. m.—Supper 

7:00 p. m.—At grove 

8:30 p. m.—Roast of some kind on beach 
before cottage 


10:00 p. m.—Bed 


Cities that have not yet established camps have found it suc- 
cessful to take groups on one-day trips to the woods, sea, or moun- 
tains. In Oakland, California, it is hoped to have a man and a 
woman whose work will be solely organizing and conducting such 
parties. In some places Boy Scout methods may be used for two 
or three-day trips. Cumberland Mills, Maine, has a camp used as a 
week-end recreation place for adults, with day trips for children. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHILDHOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH* 

One branch of the Department of Play of the University of 
Pittsburgh is the School of Childhood which has a model school to 
demonstrate play activities for children from four to seven years. 
The training is free. Emphasis is placed on individual play under 
trained leadership and on group activities spontaneously formed. 

The play rooms are equipped with a slide, chair swings 
suspended from a standard, beams for walking plays, a low trapeze 
swing, climbing pole and spring board, also with individual chairs 
and tables which can be easily carried around by the children, long 
kindergarten tables for group play, and cupboards where all the 
educational play materials are kept. 

“Instead of the formality of an opening circle devoted to songs, 
stories and talks, the children go individually to pursue some plan 
of their own. This is carefully supervised by the play leader and 
records taken of each child’s progress and development along vari- 
ous lines. The children are free to move about, to communicate 
with their playmates, and to leave their play to swing, jump, or climb 
on the play apparatus. This individual play usually lasts about an 

* Extracts from an article in the Kindergarten Review for March entitled The 


School of Childhood, by Alice M. Corbin, Head of the Department of Childhood, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL OF CHILDHOOD 


hour. Then the play leader summons the children together, often 
to profit by some experimentation which is in line with the common 
interest. This selected experience for the group may be any one of 
the five instinctive activities upon which the play program is based, 
locomotion, including play on the apparatus or games, nurturing, 
exploring, constructing, or talking. A luncheon comes next, fol- 
lowed by a short rest to fortify the children against fatigue. Usually 
the next period is devoted to rhythm and games, as it is believed 
the locomotive activities should receive much emphasis during these 
years when free physical activity is the condition upon which normal 
growth depends. The last period in the morning is given to con- 
structive activities; this may be sand play, building blocks, or any 
of the occupations. Sometimes the children pursue an individual 
plan of their own, again a group plan suggested by the play leader. 
“The School of Childhood takes the time to 
give the children a chance to build up the indi- 
vidual experiences they need and crave. Dur- 
ing the writer’s four years of personal experience in supervising play- 


Individual as well 
as Group Training 


grounds and play rooms for small children in Pittsburgh it was 
borne in upon her that children under seven seldom gathered spon- 
taneously in large groups. However, small groups consisting of 
two, three and five children were seen everywhere. \Whenever the 
children assembled in large groups on the playground it was because 
some common interest drew them together, such as gardening, 
exploring a new environment, or when they were summoned for 
stories and games. It became apparent that the plan of developing 
children in large groups is a mistake. 

“In any plan for group instruction, there is some prescription 
which is bound to take from certain children the right to develop 
independently. Group work should rather be an outgrowth of indi- 
vidual needs and experiences. Therefore the School of Childhood 
does not eliminate group instruction but it limits it to occasions 
where the interests are such that they are best worked out by a 
group. Upon entering the school the children are allowed to go 
immediately to some play of their own. This is not a whim or 
caprice of the moment, for the choice is supervised by the play 
leader, who scrutinizes the records of daily development carefully. 
“A description of this individual play will per- 
oe ae oe haps be of interest; the morning described is 
rather a typical one. Some children were building on the floor 
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with large wooden blocks. ‘I am making a swimming pool,’ said 
one boy. ‘So am I,’ said another, quickly catching the spirit. Both 
boys built four inclosed walls, exclaiming with great glee how deep 


the water was. One pool was compactly built, the other carelessly 
and slovenly. The play leader, observing, called attention to the 
well-built pool, saying, ‘This pool cannot leak ; there are no cracks.’ 
Quickly the careless builder replaced his blocks to keep his pool 
from leaking. Three times during the building one boy jumped up 
to play on the slide and each time returned to his building with 
added zeal. The observer noticed that the freedom he felt to do 
this did not interfere with his purpose in building. In the adjoining 
room three little girls were swinging their dolls in the chair swings 
suspended from a standard. ‘Swing high, swing low,’ said the play 
leader, and quickly the children began to swing more rhythmically, 
humming little songs to their dolls. In the other room three little 
girls were playing house on the floor. One mother was washing 
out dolls’ clothes and ironing them. Another was cooking dinner 
for the dolls; when she had set the table carefully with paper 
napkins, and dishes, she called to a small boy, saying, ‘Come home, 
father; dinner is ready.’ Still another child was putting her dolls 
to bed. ‘My children are sick,’ she said. Immediately a boy play- 
ing near said, ‘1 am the doctor.’ And so the play went on. At 
several individual tables sat children stringing large, colored wooden 
beads; some stringing according to form, others color. The play 
leader carefully scrutinized results, suggesting to each child some 
improvement or calling his attention to some of yesterday’s work. 
‘Come here, children; J. is preparing dinner for us,’ said the play 
leader. She had studied the individual needs carefully and had 
decided the best experience to give the group as a whole was a 
supervised house play. 

“The School of Childhood gives full opportunity for physical 
movement because children of these years need to be very active 
physically. It gives the child ample opportunity to jump, slide or 
climb on the apparatus as much as he pleases. The only limitation 
is consideration of the rights of others. In our school a sense of 
the justice of this arose naturally. One day H. kept leaving the 
group during ring games. This had been done on preceding days 
by several children and no notice taken of it. On this particular 
day H. attracted so much attention that the play was disturbed. ‘Do 
you think it fair,’ said the play leader, ‘that H. should keep us wait- 
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ing so long?’ Quite unanimously came the answer, ‘No, come back, 
H. H. looked surprised but came back. On succeeding days 
similar experiences occurred, but gradually the children learned to 
consider the rights of others before their own desires. 

“With all these considerations in mind it seems 
clear that play apparatus is necessary for chil- 
dren who are confined to one room, if normal 
growth is to be guaranteed during these years. No school can repro- 
duce a perfectly natural environment such as a country child has; 


Helping the 
Children to Grow 


trees to climb, fences to jump and spring on, cellar doors to slide 
down, and an unlimited amount of space to roam about in. But 
it can guarantee similar conditions by providing an environment 
where the same freedom of unrestrained movement is_ possible. 
There is yet another important biological factor which points toward 
the need of play apparatus. All mothers know how children like to 
lie on the floor on their backs and, while in this position, kick, roll 
and tumble. This is the natural way they have of relaxing and 
gaining relief from the strain of carrying a torso out of proportion 
to the legs. It is well known that the child’s stature varies from 
the adult. Montessori says at the third year the torso is 62% 
of the entire stature and at six or seven, 56 or 57%. The legs are 
not sufficiently developed to bear the constant and continued strain, 
and children, if allowed to follow their natural impulse, protect 
themselves from undue strain. 

“Now the slide is a splendid thing for such relaxing plays, as 
is the wide-seated Trampolino swing, on both of which children can 
exercise the muscles of the legs while freeing themselves from 
sustaining the weight of the torso. Climbing apparatus, such as 
rope ladders and low trapeze swings, are also much enjoyed by the 
children as they satisfy the natural tendency for prehensive plays 
and also develop the fundamental muscles of trunk, arms, neck, 
while relieving the legs of undue strain. Montessori’s parallel bar 
fence apparatus is also a good substitute for natural fence plays; 
the children walk along it sidewise, sustaining the weight largely 
by the arms. One day when the writer was a young, inexperienced 
kindergartner, she took a group of children into a gymnasium for 
games. The children paid no heed to her attempt to gather them 
into a circle; they were happy and busy experimenting with the 
various apparatus. At the time, this seemed a deplorable lack of 


discipline. 
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“The materials used in the School of Child- 
hood have been selected from many sources. 
[emphasis has been placed upon crude and natural materials which 


Toys 


are physiologically related to the immature condition of children’s 
eye muscles, body muscles, and nerve cells, and psychologically 
related to the interests of the kindergarten period. Many writers 
have shown how necessary it is, during the kindergarten period, to 
avoid calling into play the finer muscles before the nerves controlling 
them are ripe. Sand, clay and building blocks are much in use. 
The large Froebelian blocks are used almost exclusively, the cubes 
being five by five inches, and the oblongs, triangular prisms, plinths, 
and pillars in similar proportion. These large building blocks 
stimulate the development of the fundamental muscles; the chil- 
dren get good physical exercise in bending over to lift and place 
them and in carrying them about; only occasionally do they choose 
the smaller blocks, for with the large blocks they can build really 
useful objects, houses to play in, chairs for the large dolls to sit 
upon, and bridges to walk over. Of course there are balls of all 
kinds, colored worsted balls, rubber bouncing balls, small sized foot- 
balls and basket balls for throwing, catching or kicking. Large peg 
boards, beads for stringing, large sticks in three sizes for picture 
outlining, bathroom tiles to take the place of wooden tablets for 
designing, cutting, painting, drawing, and cardboard materials are 
among the materials selected from the kindergarten. Buttoning, 
lacing, are not taught on the Montessori frames for special sense 
discipline, but are learned incidentally as valuable life activities in 
relation to the nurture of large dolls hygienically dressed. The 
School of Childhood does not scorn home toys. Keeping in mind 
the necessity of avoiding mechanical and artistic toys, the selection 
emphasizes a toy which permits the child to be the doer. Unbreak- 
able dolls, with outfits of clothes, tables, dishes, beds with furnish- 
ings, doll buggies, brooms, tubs and washboards, irons, stoves, 
pulling toys on wheels, a set of wooden animals for play in the 
sand and with blocks, floating animals for water play, are among 
the toys selected. 

“In order to make these first years an organic 


Five Fundamental part of the child’s later education, not a type 
Instincts to 


Sane teen of education to be arbitrarily cut off when the 


child enters the elementary schools, the play 
program is based upon five fundamental instinctive activities which 
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reach out readily to the subject matter of the elementary schools. 
These are: 

1. Locomotion, meaning play with apparatus, rhythms, games 
Nurturing 
Talking or communicating 

4+. Constructing 

5. Exploring 
The five aspects of subject matter, namely, art, science, literature, 
social and political institutions, and religion are not far divorced 
from these instinctive activities. It is readily seen how nurturing 
experiences form an instinctive basis for science, nature study ; how 
construction activities lead to the arts and sciences; how talking 
becomes language and literature, and exploring a quest for the 
search of knowledge in the fields of biology, science and art. 

“Perhaps a brief discussion of two of these 


The Instinct to 


activities will show how closely they are re- 
Nurture 


lated to the five aspects of knowledge making 
up the school curriculum. In regard to nurturing activities: What 
child does not like to nurture dolls and pets? Most boys and girls 
of two or three years will play contentedly for a long time with 
their dolls, hugging them close, patting them, kissing them tenderly, 
and putting them to bed. As they grow older and gain more experi- 
ences they make the dolls repeat these acts; the dolls eat, sleep, talk, 
walk, and ride, go to tea parties and do all the things human beings 
do. No experience is too sacred nor too sordid to be repeated in 
play. The panorama of housekeeping, the work of the father, and 
the school life of the children are dramatized fully. The education 
of the future must recognize the vital relation between playing house 
and store and good parenthood and citizenship. The education of 
the past has lost momentum by shutting out the nurture of dolls 
at a time when the emotional life centers about such toys. 

“The School of Childhood encourages the child to live out his 
emotions freely in caring for dolls as mother cares for the children, 
rather than attempt to formulate an intellectual statement about 
what mother does. 

“To meet the nurturing instinct both outdoor and indoor gar- 
dens are provided. Each child has a crock of growing bulbs which 
he must care for daily. The plan is to have a number of. visiting 
pets and one or two live animals to care for daily. The average 
school is endeavoring to provide gardening experience, yet seems 
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entirely forgetful of the importance of dolls. Could the primary 
teachers see how eagerly their children flock to the playrooms of 
Pittsburgh in the recreation centers provided by the city and see 
the rush for the dolls, they would ponder a little over the educational 
use of doll plays. 

“Locomotion activities: All during life the 
child continues to build up better and _ finer 
co-ordination of muscles and nerves. Society puts a premium on 
skill in technique in vocational, industrial, and professional lines. 
The chemist, musician, artist, and artisan must have the power to 
make delicate and intricate co-ordinations of hand and limb. Upon 
the firm foundation of neural and muscular co-ordination in child- 


hood depends the ability to do this in later life.” 


To her work in the School of Childhood Mrs. Raymond W. 
Siess, formerly Miss Alice Corbin, brings several years’ experience 
in playground activities in Pittsburgh under the leadership of George 
E. Johnson and Miss Beulah Kennard. 


The play movement has many contributions to make. The 
place of play in education, men and women as yet only faintly dis- 
cern. The city of itself does not afford the child the opportunity 
for education which the open country gave. But the city conditions 
have forced us to give conscious attention to play. Play has been 
discovered as steam was discovered. As steam has been a mighty 
force in material progress, so play is already proving itself a power 
in education for character, for democracy, for power, for life. It 
requires no prophetic insight however to see that in comparison 
with what shall be known now we know as little about play as was 
known about electricity in Franklin’s time. For the spiritual 
progress of humanity we are waiting for the Edisons, the Morses, 
and the Marconis who shall show us how to use this newly re- 
discovered force—play. 

It is hard for play leaders to realize the possibilities open to 
them in learning how this newly re-discovered force may be used 
for the advance of civilization. Because of the greatness of the 
opportunity no training or experience is too great for the men and 
women who give their lives to leading children in their play. 
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A PLEDGE WELL KEPT 


L. SHAuB 
San Angelo, Texas 


As a gift from the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railroad 

Company, San Angelo comes into possession of one of the most 
extensive systems of parks and playgrounds in the State of Texas. 
The sum of forty thousand dollars has been donated to the city 
to be spent for park purposes. Of this amount $21,000 was spent 
for land, $9,000 set aside for immediate improvements and $10,000 
placed in a maintenance fund. The maintenance is to be swelled 
by a tax levy of five cents on the hundred dollars which will yield an 
annual revenue for park purposes of $5,000. 
The land acquired is in the shape of a huge 
crescent, including approximately sixty acres, 
bordering for almost a mile on the banks of 
the North Concho River, the convex side of the crescent being the 
river. The site is within easy walking distance of any portion 
of the city. 


Gift of a Park 
of Rare Beauty 


One additional block has been purchased adjoining each of the 
four ward schools in the city, each of which already possessed a 
block. 

The main tract, bordering on the river bank, has rare scenic 
beauty and can be improved and developed at comparatively little 
cost. On the park side of the river the water is lined with giant 
pecan trees, while the opposite bank is a series of huge cliffs that 
tower hundreds of feet above the surface. At this point the river 
is deep and affords an excellent place for boating and bathing. 
This park, said to be one of the most picturesque places in the State, 
has long been known for its primeval, rugged beauty. 

In addition to donating the parks, the Santa Fe company has 
given the time of one of its landscape gardeners who has mapped 
the entire plot and made the plans to be followed by the commis- 
sioners in their development. According to his figures it will take 
four years to improve the site as outlined in his plans. 

The direct control and jurisdiction of the park is under a 
commission of three members who work without compensation 
and are subject to the wishes and orders of the city council. These 
commissioners are appointed by the aldermen and serve for two 
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years. It is the hope of the authorities to remove the park from 
politics as much as possible. 

That the Santa Fe Railroad Company or any 
other corporation should make such a gift may 
seem unusual but there is a little story back 
of this particular gift which adds to the interest of the donation. 
[t is short and unusual and proves that corporations are not always 


A Pledge 
Twenty Years Ago 


the cold-blooded monsters that they are sometimes pictured to be. 
Twenty years ago when the Santa Fe Railroad entered this city 
the company collected a bonus of $200,000 and promised the citizens 
never to ask for another cent. Five years ago an independent 
company entered San Angelo from the west and collected a bonus 
of $40,000. The line was later sold to the Santa Fe company. 
Remembering their old promise that they would never ask San 
Angelo for another bonus, the company decided to give back the 
$40,000 that had been paid for the road that later came into their 
possession. Instead of returning the money to the individual sub- 
scribers, however, it was decided, at the suggestion of L. P. Ripley, 
president of the company, to give the city the amount in parks. 
This was done. <A citizens’ committee was appointed to purchase 
the land and the property was turned over to the city with abso- 
lutely no restrictions whatever, other than that it be retained per- 
petually for park purposes. The big tract will be known as the 
Santa Fe Park in honor of the company that made the handsome 
gift. 

The citizens of the city regard the donation as a gift pure and 
simple as the company was under no obligation whatever to give 
back the money that had been collected as a bonus for the inde- 
pendent company that built the short line west. Thus it is that 
San Angelo, a little city of only 10,000 inhabitants, known as a 
cattle and wool market, secures a system of parks and_ play- 
grounds. 


THE KINDLY OBSERVER OBSERVES 


The Kindly Observer looked past the tall buildings up to the 
little patch of sky. “It’s a long way up,” he said, “and little of it 
when you get there! What does the city do to compensate the boys 
and girls for the lack of air and space and sunshine—and God's 
own blue sky?” He remembered noticing a sign on a schoolhouse, 
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“Recreation Center for Boys,” and he wondered if the compensation 
might be there. After some little searching about a dark building 
he saw a light and at last found the entrance. “A boy would need a 
guide to get in here,” he thought, “but he’d have no trouble finding 
his way to the saloon or billiard hall down the block !” 

Once within, the Kindly Observer found a number of boys play- 
ing basket ball, hand ball, indoor baseball, and a few desultory 
users of apparatus. There were no club meetings going on; in fact, 
there was but one club in the center—a large athletic association 
which everyone was urged to join. The play leaders seemed to 
think it useless to try to start clubs in this Irish district. “They’re 
a lot of rough necks!” said one. In the athletic association, the 
director, a stock broker by day, is president, his assistant secretary- 
treasurer—‘so we are sure everything will be done in parliamentary 


form” !! 

The Kindly Observer roamed over the magnificently equipped 
building. A vision came to him of the swimming pool filled with 
laughing, shouting young fellows—yes, and perhaps women, too— 
mothers, daughters, sisters—whole families. In the splendid hall 
a people’s chorus sang and all the audience joined in some of the 
refrains. Afterward, the floor was cleared—for the seats were 
movable—and all danced together. The great playground outside 
was all alight and the “rough necks” were playing team games with 
a spirit of which any neighborhood might be proud. The director 
and all of his assistants were helpful friends to all—knowing every 
inch of the neighborhood. “Ah, well,” and the Kindly Observer 
sighed, as he inquired the location of the nearest center to this one. 

On the way over he made a few mental notes of the conditions 
he wished to know: 

1. Activities 

2. Equipment 
3. Character of neighborhod, nationality, notable character- 
istics 

4. \Vhat proportion of boys and girls within half a mile of the 
center are being actually reached by the center ? 

5. Is club membership required of those who attend recreation 
centers ? 

6. If not, what proportion of attendance belongs elsewhere to 
clubs? 
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7. Has the director other employment? If so, what? 

8. Is there a local committee other than the School Board 
which in any way helps in the work? 

9. Attendance on the date of inspection visit (Give date and 
day and hour of visit.) 

10. What regulations are now in force controlling the activi- 
ties that may well be changed? Give views of the director and 
workers in charge. 

11. What regulations have been satisfactory in working? 
(Shall boys and girls be kept separate or shall they be brought to- 
gether and with their parents ?) 

12. How much time does the director give to the center out- 
side of actual hours when the center is open? Does he know the 
neighborhood or its life? 

13. What does the neighborhood itself think of the center? 
the director, play leaders, 


14. Estimate of the personnel 
helpers—as to efficiency and the like 

15. Are those in attendance actually enjoying the activities or 
does it seem more like school or work? Is it real play and recrea- 


tive in value? 

16. After casual inspection what suggestions would the in- 
spector himself make? 

The Kindly Observer visited six centers that night and he 
spent an interesting evening. He was not over-tired. Yet he could 
not sleep. The faces of the young men and women on the streets 
or emerging from cheap shows or billiard parlors came before him. 
And the dollars and dollars appropriated by the city government for 
recreation filed past him in a long line. “Am I doing enough?” 
each one said. “Am I?” The Kindly Observer mused. “Each 
center,’ he thought, “lives pretty close to its ideals—but are its 
ideals large enough? Is every possible use made of every oppor- 
tunity?” He thought sadly of the pale, tired director at the last 
school. Poor thing, she had taught all day! Then he smiled as he 
remembered the girlish buoyancy of another director who knew 
every boy and girl by name and where each lived and worked—and 
of her tender womanliness as she asked Mrs. Rosalsky about her 


sick baby. That director was free to visit the homes of the neigh- 
borhood and plan for her center during the day. 

“Yes, it is coming—coming,” murmured the Kindly Observer 
as he fell asleep, “God speed the day!” 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CITY AND UNIVERSITY 


The playgrounds of Missoula, Montana, are conducted under 
the joint auspices of the State University and the City. The direc- 
tor of physical education at the State University is the Supervisor 
of playgrounds. 

The students enrolled for the summer school are assigned 
practical demonstration work on the playgrounds daily during the 
session of the summer school. In this way, the students have an 
opportunity for practical work and the city secures play leaders 
under expert supervision. 

The same plan has recently been agreed upon between the 
playgrounds commission of Fresno, California, and the State Nor- 
mal School. 

A USEFUL BROOK 

Messenger’s Meadow playground in Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts, consists of a five acre tract through which a brook flows. 
During the winter by damming the brook the entire field is flooded 
for skating. In the summer the chief attraction is the swimming 
pool to which five cents admission is charged for children and ten 
cents for adults. For three weeks following the completion of the 
pool the proceeds averaged $4.00 a day. 

Besides the swimming pool there are two tennis courts, four 
basketball goals, the usual playground apparatus, and a large space 
remaining for baseball and football, which is utilized by the high 
school teams during the school year. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE SOCIAL CENTER 


Edited by Epwarp J. Warp. Published by D. Appleton and Company, New York and 
London, 1913, in the National Municipal League Series 

“The magnified school,” Mr. Ward calls the completed product which 
he hopes and believes will be constructed when the full value of the school 
to the community is demonstrated. When the school shall have become a 
real community center for the discussion of political questions and for a 
polling place, a lecture center, a recreation center, a public health office, an 
employment bureau, and a center for any other type of neighborhood inter- 
est, activity, or culture, then, says Mr. Ward, it will fulfill its function of 
education to all the people of the democracy—and more than ever before 
to the children to whom it was primarily dedicated. 

Since the neighborhoods of the United States are already sub-divided 
according to the voting place of each district, and a public school building 
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is usually found in every district, the author would begin the organization 
of a social center by uniting these two symbols and putting the voting place 
in the school, preceding the voting by wide opportunity for public discus- 
sion in the polling place of the questions to be voted upon. Mr. Ward’s 
basis is political since he sees in the social center the institution which is 
fundamentally and supremely essential to democracy. There has always 
been such a social center—the need is to recognize it and give it dignified 
housing. 

Although starting with a political bond, the social center should expand 
to touch all the social needs of all the people of the community. How the 
centers in Rochester aimed at this goal, what other cities have done, and 
many other facts and theories and inspirations are included in the book— 
the first of its kind to appear. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY IN MANY LANDS 


By KaruHerRINne Stancey Harv. Illustrated by Spencer Baird Nichols. Published by the 

Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 1912, 

New York City. Price, Seventy-five cents 

After a very interesting introduction dealing with similarities in games 
throughout the world, showing how dolls, jackstones, tops are found in 
some form wherever children play, descriptions are given of various games 
from the North American Indians, Japanese, Koreans, Indians, Turkish, 
Syrian, Persian, Burmese. Costume descriptions for both boys and girls 
are also included. Most of the games were played in “The World in Boston,” 
the first great American Missionary Exposition. 


A HAND BOOK CONTAINING SUGGESTIONS AND PROGRAMS 
FOR COMMUNITY SOCIAL MEETINGS AT RURAL SCHOOL 
HOUSES 
Prepared by L. J. Haniran, State Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools Under the 
Direction of M. P. Shawkey, State Superintendent, Charleston, W. Va., 1913 

It would be a dull and indifferent rural community indeed which would 
fail to turn out in force to at least part of the programs suggested in this pam- 
phlet. Twenty-one different programs are given, suitable for various seasons 
of the year, to be presented by both pupils and citizens. Opportunity is made 
for local interests to be expressed in a local history evening, in a good roads 
evening, a clean-up-and-beautify evening. Suggestions and warnings evi- 
dently based on experience accompany each program. 


RUSSIAN WONDER TALES. WITH A FOREWORD ON THE 
RUSSIAN SKAZKI 
By Post Wnhueecer, Litt.D., Secretary of the American Embassy at St. Petersburg. 
Published by The Century Co., New York. 1912 
The kinship of all folk-lore is emphasized by these twelve fascinating 
Russian tales—among the first of that nation’s folk-lore to be translated 
into English. The mystery and poetry, the love of animal life and the com- 
radeship of the horse, the vastness of the wind-swept steppe color all the 
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tales with a distinctively Russian touch, yet faint reminiscences of Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, Rumpelstilskin and other long-loved friends of 
the American child are stirred. The book is beautifully illustrated with 
twelve pictures from those of Mr. I. A. Bilbin made for the Skaska series 
published by the Bureau of Issuance of Crown Papers, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government. 


CITY PLANNING FOR NEWARK. THE CITY PLAN COMMISSION, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Published by L. J. Hardham Printing Co., 1913, Newark, New Jersey 

The part of the report of the commission which deals with recreation 
points out that the community can wisely do two things: provide a cleaner, 
brighter, more cheerful city and help those who make a business of furnish- 
ing diversion for a price to keep their places more sanitary, more attractive 
and more wholesome. The commission recommends reserving space for 
playgrounds as the city grows, providing recreation buildings which combine 
gymnasium, swimming pool, game room, reading room, upon grounds owned 
by the city and small portable houses of sheet steel upon leased land. A 
department of municipal recreation is recommended for the administration 
of the work. 


THE GIRL AND HER CHANCE 

By Harrier McDovat Dantes. Published by Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 

This little book represents the results of a “study of conditions sur- 
rounding the young girl between fourteen and eighteen years of age in New 
York City, prepared for the Association of Neighborhood Workers.” This 
Association in the course of work done in aiding the study made for Young 
IVorking Girls felt that a specific study of one large city would add value to 
the broad, general view of the larger book. The importance of recreation 
in giving the girl her “chance,” in “freeing woman that she may become the 
master of her own life” is brought out in almost every phase of the study, 
for of equal importance with the question of fit conditions for hours of labor 
is the question, “What of the hours of leisure?” 


TRAINING THE GIRL 
By Witttam McKeever, Professor of Child Welfare in the University of Kansas. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 1914, New York City. Price, $1.50 

While almost every page of this delightful book contains suggestions 
which bear upon the play life of the girl, chapter seven, Teaching the Girl to 
Play, especially expresses the author’s theory of the place of play in all-round 
development, his recognition of its importance being indicated by the fact 
that this chapter introduces that part of the book devoted to Social Training. 
This book is among the few good ones dealing with problems of play in 
the home. 

Professor McKeever believes thoroughly in education for social effi- 
ciency for women as well as men, and would use the play hours and the 
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play spirit to develop that joy in work which makes even hard work have 
in it an element of play—the joy in doing which is the basis of art and of a 
happy life. 


DRAMATIC GAMES AND DANCES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By CaRoLINneE Crawrorp. The Music by Exvizasetn Rose Focc. The Illustrations by 
KATHERINE KELLOGG. Published by The A. S. Barnes Company, New York, 1914. 
Price, $1.50 net 

A point of view different from that taken in many books of games and 
dances is presented in this book, for the author is pre-eminently interested in 
the development of the game as an art form. Her test of the game is not, 
“How much motor activity?” but, “How much artistic expression?” Miss 
Crawford finds, from long years of study of the spontaneous dramatic games 
of children, that children have a keen sense of dramatic values in plot, crisis, 
contrast, and in these games she has endeavored to give artistic form to 
games essentially child-like, and related to the school curriculum. The book 
but it promises due return for investment. 


demands much of the teacher 
The exquisite music, written expressly for these games, is by Elizabeth Rose 
Fogg, who has been associated with Miss Crawford for many years. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES AND DANCES FOR CHILDREN 
By Mrs. Florence Kirk (FLorence Hewitt) Principal, The Froebelian School, Bradford, 

Yorkshire, England. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London 

and New York City. Price, Sixty Cents, net 

This book carries on the work begun in the author’s previous book, 
Old English Games and Physical Exercises, emphasizing the educational 
value of rhythm. In a very suggestive introduction the author advocates 
not only letting the children interpret music in action, through hopping, 
skipping, running, waving the arms, but also providing “listening” periods as 
in the Montessori Method when the children suggest names for music 


played to them, as, “sleep music,” “dream music,” “fairies dancing. Jesides 
the rhythmic games with and without music, a number of Swedish games 


are given and detailed directions for Morris dance steps. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
orn SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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scriptive booklet, 


_ less to maintain and operate than 


The lmperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 7610 1210 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


_ an Ingham Shower Mixer. Shower baths need 


no words of commendation. Everyone recog- 
nizes their vital importance—particularly for 
recreation centers. 

The selection of ashower bath systemis a prob- 
lem which is easily solved when you investigate 


The INGHAM 
SHOWER MIXER 


It provides an absolutely safe, sure and instant 
control of water temperature. The danger of 
scalding or extreme cold shocksto user is entirely 
eliminated. 

The Ingham Shower Mixer is so constructed 
as to prevent waste of water and steam. There 
is no complicated mechanism to get out of order. 
No repairs or adjustments. It is noiseless and 
self-cleaning. 

The Ingham Shower Mixer costs 


any other shower mixer in the 
world. 

The mo& modernly equipped Municipal 
Playgrounds, Leading Clubs, Hotels, Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges, Largest Industrial 
Plants and fine residences use and 
recommend the Ingham Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't you better investigate 
the Ingham? We shall be pleased 
to mail you our illustrated, de- 


Good Mixer.’’ Send for it now. 
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New Grade Schools 


EQUIP WITH 


Moulthrop Movable Chair Desks 


JOIN THE LEADERS NOW 


Langslow Fowler Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


Incom parable 
Shower Control 


Write for 
BULLETIN P. G. 5 


HOFFMANN @ BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


CENTER YOUR ATTENTION 


a6 ON THE 

a6 SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 

= IT MAKES POSSIBLE A 

2% SCHOOL HOUSE SOCIAL CENTER 
35 In any school room, using any desk ; almost without expense, 
2 and with entire satisfaction 

a THE IVOR SALES COMPANY - - Columbus, Ohio 
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Playgrounds for a Million Children This Y ear 


\Y Ist, 1914, more than seventy-two million men, 
women and children in the city and country dis- 
tricts of the United States lived in communities 
which have not yet made provision for the wholesome 
use of the leisure time even of the children and young 
people. About two million of these people are now 
striving with the help of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America to make such provision. In addi- 
tion about two million more live in communities which 
have requested help this year in solving the problem. 
What can be done depends upon the number of thou- 
sands of dollars made available for these campaigns— 
each thousand dollars given the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America for field work in general 
means the establishment of a recreation system for 
twenty thousand children and young people. 


Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
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| would sooner have $10 spent for marbles for 
children to play with than $1,000 tn marble above 
my grave. I would a thousand times rather have 
$100 worth of flowers given to urchins in the 
crowded streets of Boston than sent to my 


funeral. 
A. E. WINSHIP 
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